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BECAUSE OF THE LARGE EDUCATIONALLY DEFICIENT SEGMENT OF 
THE TEXAS POPULATION, A STUDY WAS AUTHORIZED TO RELATE 

illiteracy to adult vocational education, the study was based 

ON THE ASSUMPTIONS THAT THERE IS A SIGNIFICANT RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN ILLITERACY AND (1) MEMBERSHIP IN AN ETHNIC GROUP, (2) 
LOW SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS, (3) CRIME, AND (4) UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
ABILITY TO PURSUE VOCATIONAL TRAINING. THE REPORT IS DIVIDED 
INTO FIVE SECTIONS— <1) DEVELOPMENT OF LITERACY PROGRAMS IN 
TEXAS, (2) DISTRIBUTION OF ILLITERACY IN TEXAS, (3) 

ILLITERACY IN RELATION TO CRIME, (4) ECONOMIC STATUS AND 
ILLITERACY, AND (5) UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG ILLITERATES. LITTLE 
ORGANIZED EFFORT HAD BEEN MADE FROM 1942 TO 1957 TO COMBAT 
ILLITERACY. THE TEXAS LITERARY COUNCIL WAS ORGANIZED IN 1959 
AND HAS 25 AFFILIATED COUNCILS, WITH ALL TEACHING DONE BY 

voluntary teachers, illiteracy among latin Americans and 

NONWHITES WAS ALMOST FOUR TIMES THAT OF THE ANGLO POPULATION. 
ABOUT ONE-FOURTH OF THE ILLITERATE POPULATION WAS LOCATED IN 
AREAS OF HIGH CONCENTRATION OF MIGRANT WORKERS. ONE OF THE 
EIGHT RECOMMENDATIONS WAS THAT THE TEXAS EDUCATION AGENCY 
SHOULD ASSUME RESPONSIBILITY FOR INITIATING A PROGRAM OF 
BASIC AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. CMS) 
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FOREWORD 



Data from the Bureau of the Census reveal that in i960 Texas had approx- 
imately 700,000 citizens aged 25 and over who completed less than five years 
of schooling. 

These educationally deficient adults have difficulty in securing employ- 
ment and are untrainable for occupations because they do not possess the basic 
skills of reading, writing, and speaking the English language. 

To secure a better insight into this problem, the State Board of Educa- 
tion in September, 1963, authorized a Study of Adult Illiteracy as it relates 
to adult vocational training for employment. The study, which was completed 
in September, 196k, has been conducted by J. B. Adair of the Baylor Literacy 
Center, who has been on the staff of the Texas Education Agency since Decem- 
ber, 1963. 

This report of the study will be made available to the Governor and the 
Fifty-ninth Legislature. 

J. W. Edgar 

Commissioner of Education 
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A STUDY OF ILLITERACY IN TEXAS AS RELATED 
TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Introduction 



Social and economic changes, the increase in automation, and higher skill 
requirements for Jobs have displaced large segments of the population in Texas, 
Many of these are either illiterates or functional illiterates with low educa- 
tional attainments, unable to readjust to the economic and social needs of 
modern society, apd lack the educational skills necessary for retraining. 

language and cultural patterns have further isolated or separated some 
members of ethnic groups. Inability to communicate satisfactorily has set up 
psychological barriers contributing to fear, misunderstanding, and lack of com- 
munity participation. Population pockets from some ethnic groups appear to 
hold to a life style dictated by custom and low economic level of living, 
which minimizes educational achievement for their children. 

Every ninth man in Texas walks in the shadow of ignorance. The black- 
board curtain has set up real and psychological barriers that separate and 
isolate him and his family from the community. 



One of the major concerns of the leaders 
tionally deficient segment of our population. 



of Texas is this large educa- 
This group of illiterates con- 



stitutes about 11 per cent of our population fourteen years and older, or 



13.4 per cent of our population twenty-five years and older. There are 
731,218 individuals fourteen years and older with less than five years of 



schooling. 



At the request of the House Interim Committee on Migrant Labor, Fifty- 

seventh Legislature, M. A. Browning, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 

Education of the Texas Education Agency, prepared a Beport on the Educational 

Heeds of Migrant Workers. The report defined the major educational problems 

of the migrant worker and proposed a practical educational program for the 
migrant family. 
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This report formed the basis of educational programs for migrants, recom- 
mended to the Fifty- eighth Legislature. Two of six bills dealing with migrant 
problems were passed. These bills were concerned with child labor and compul- 
sory school attendance of children of migrants. Bills proposing basic educa- 
tion programs for migrants were not passed. However, the sum of $30,000 was 
appropriated for a pilot study in migrant education to be conducted by Texas 
Southmost College. The college could not match the sum with $30,000 and this 
action program has not been initiated. 

In September, 1963* "the State Board of Education authorized a study of 
illiteracy in Texas as it relates to adult vocational education for employment. 
The major objectives of the study, conducted under the direction of the Voca- 
tional Division of the Texas Education Agency, are outlined as follows: 

. To determine statistically the extent of illiteracy in Texas 

• To estimate the financial and economic loss to the State as 
the result of illiteracy 

• To show how the illiterate, without basic education, Is 
unable to pursue vocational training 

. To identify some of the major factors contributing to illit- 
eracy 

. To determine the extent of work being done &mou t ' illit- 
erates by benevolent groups, churches, indl vidua;.. , immu- 

nities and literacy councils in Texas 

This study is based on four assumptions or hypotheses: 

1. There is a significant relationship between membership in 
an ethnic group and illiteracy. 

2. There is a positive relationship between low socio-economic 
status and illiteracy. 

3. There is a definite relationship between illiteracy and crime. 

4. There is a direct relationship between illiteracy and unemploy- 
ment and the inability to puruse vocational training. 

The ultimate objective would be the development of a program of basic 
education for illiterates to be submitted to the State Board of Education and 
the Commissioner of Education. 
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Definition of Terms 



* The following terms are frequently used in this study: 

Anglo - is used to refer to Americans of non-Spanish and non-Negro heritage. 
MeXlC ship 1S US6d t0 deScribe recent immigrants and those of Mexican cftizen- 



Spanish surnames - is used synonymous with the terms "Spanish- speaking people," 
Spanish- speaking groups," "Latin American.”. ' 

Non-White - is used to describe the Negro group. 

Illiterate -is used to describe individuals with no formal schooling. The 
Census Bureau defines an illiterate as "a person who cannot both read 
and write a simple message either in English or any other language." 

Functional iliiterate - is one with less than five years of formal schooling 
who does not have education skills necessary to function effectively in 

iiiuucx society* 

Migrant - one who is engaged in hand labor in seasonal agricultural employment 
and moves to work for temporary periods at places of temporary residSce. 

Adult - means a person who has reached the age of twenty-one years. 

Dr0P °high school?^ Wh ° dr ° PS ° Ut ° f PUbli ° ° r PriVate SCh ° 01 completing 

to +wf Jfv llteraCy ° r illiterat e" is used in this study to refer 

live ve?rc of V snhoili ?° sch °° lin 6 and those individuals with less than 
live years of schooling unless otherwise indicated. 

Limitations of the Study 

Time has been a major factor in determining the scope of this study. No 
effort has been made to determine the number of illiterates who are uneducable. 
No attempt has been made to study or evaluate the methods of teaching illit- 
erates, nor has the writer proposed a curriculum for basic education. Time 

did not permit extensive study of the effect of cultural patterns or urbanize- 
"tion upon illiteracy. 



J. B. Adair, Project Coordinator 
Texas Study on Illiteracy 



SECTION I 



DEVELOPMENT OF 
LITERACY PROGRAMS IN TEXAS 



The first effort to teach adult illiterates in Texas came with the estab- 
lishment of the Educational Program under the Works Progress Administration 
during the summer of 1936. J. E. Jackson was appointed State Director and 
held this office until December, 1936. Following his resignation, C. W. Huser, 
Assistant State Director, was appointed State Director, a position he held 
until the cessation of the program in 1943. 

This program included four areas of instruction: Literacy and Citizen- 

ship Education, General Education, Parent Education, and Vocational Education. 

While extensive programs were carried out in each area, the most signifi- 
cant contribution was made in the area of Literacy and Citizenship Education. 
Many were taught to read and write to enable them to pass their citizenship 
tests. More than one thousand young men were reclassified for military serv- 



ice through this program. 

The following statement by Norris Hiett, Associate Dean, Division ol 
Extension, The University of Texas, summarizes the results of this program: 

During its existence in Texas the WPA Education 
Program taught 86,855 adults how to read and write. 

The 4,947 enrollees who became naturalized citizens 
as a result of training received in WPA classes were 
largely individuals who completed literacy training 
before receiving specialized training for naturaliza- 
tion. The 1,152 selectees under Selective Service 
who through training in literacy education classes 
were reclassified for military service represent ^ 
another accomplishment within literacy education. 

Over forty per cent of the individuals taught in the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration literacy and citizenship program were between the ages of l6 and 
24. These are today in the 36-44 age group. An examination of Table VII shows 



Hiett, Norris, Some Administrative Aspects of the WPA Adult Educa- 
tion Program in Texas. 
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a marked difference between the number of illiterates in the 35-44 and the 
45-64 age groups. Twenty years later the impact of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration literacy program is still evident. 

Little organized effort to combat illiteracy in Texas during the period, 
from 1942 to 1957 is observable. However, some programs for aliens were con- 
tinued through county superintendents of schools in south and southwest coun- 
ties, and a few programs were conducted by individuals, civic groups, and 
church groups. But these programs lacked continuity and evaluation and did 
not make any significant impact upon illiteracy. 

Baylor Literacy Center 

New interest was created in literacy work in the State by the establish- 
ment of the Baylor Literacy Center in 1957. The idea for establishment of 
this project resulted from a speech by President Eisenhower delivered on the 
Baylor Campus. Paul Geren, Administrative Assistant to the President of Baylor 
University, was instrumental in the development of the idea which led to the 
establishment of the Literacy Center. 

The objective of the Center was to train leaders in State and inter- 
national literacy work. Through efforts oS Richard Cortright, first Director 
of the Center, hundreds of teachers were trained through workshops on the 
Baylor Campus and in various cities throughout the State. 

Through the leadership of Mr. Cortright, his associates and successors, 

literacy councils were organized in many cities of the State. By 1961, thirty- 

three local literacy councils had been organized, fifteen of which are still 
active. 

University credit courses have been offered on the campus and hundreds ' 

of illiterates have been taught. .by teachers trained in the Center. Workshops 

and conferences have been conducted on the campus and in communities in the 

State. Some materials have been published and sold through the Baylor Book- 
store. 
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During the fall of 1963, the literacy program was reorganized with the 
intent to give more attention to the training of teachers and leaders on the 
campus. Presently, the program is Jointly sponsored by the Department of 
Religion and the Department of Journalism. Leaders are trained in regular 
credit courses on the campus and in workshops on and off the campus. This 
includes methods of teaching illiterates and the techniques of writing cur- 
riculum materials. The present literacy program is under the direction of 

J. B. Adair. 

Texas Literacy Council 

The Texas Literacy Council was organized in October, 1959, in Waco, Texas, 

as an independent, non-sectarian, non-profit corporation. Its purpose, as 

stated in the Consitution and By-Laws, is as follows: 

ARTICLE III— PURPOSES: The purpose of the Texas Literacy 

Council is: 

1. To help the local literacy councils more 
effectively achieve their goal; i.e., the 
finding of illiterates and semi -illiterates 

* and teaching them to read and write so that 
' they may take their rightful places as adult 
literate citizens of Texas. 

2. To advise local councils who ask for assist- 
ance in accomplishing this. 

P 

3. To publish a quarterly newsletter in order to 
keep the local councils informed about each 
other and about news in the field of literacy. 

Annual conferences have been held by the Texas Literacy Council. Through 
varied programs and workshops, the problems of illiteracy have been kept be- 
fore the public. Leaders have been encouraged and trained to work with illit- 
erates. Local- literacy councils and teacher training workshops for illiter- 
ates have been organized in various cities. 

The Texas Literacy Council has the following standing committees: Member- 
ship, Scholarship, Research, Public Relations, Testing and Counseling, Library 
and Publications, and Nominations. Three of these — the Research Committee, 
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the Public Relations Committee, and the Committee on Testing and Counseling- 

have been active in evaluation of present programs and in experimenting with 
new methods and techniques. 

Accurate records are not available at the Baylor Literacy Center or the 
Texas Council to give the full results of the present literacy move- 

ment in Texa'j, as many individuals and local teaching groups were not affili- 
ated with the Texas Literacy Council. 

According to the most reliable data available from the records of the 

Texas Literacy Council and the Baylor Literacy Center, the following table 
has been compiled. 

TABLE X 

Number of Teachers Trained for Literacy, 

Number of Illiterates Taught and 
Number of Local Literacy Councils 
1957—1964 



Period 


Teachers 

Trained 


Pupils 

Taught 


Local 

Councils 


Sept., 1957- 
May, 1961 


2,257 


1,738 


33* 


May, 1961- 

May, 1963 


687 


1,385 


28 


May, 1963- 
May, 1964 

trvp 00 -1 - 


394 


1,434 


23 
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operation in 1964, and 8 new ones have been formed. 



Literacy Programs by Television 

A number of television programs h ave been planned for illiterates in 

large cities In Texas by educational television stations and commercial sta- 
tions. 

One of the first television programs to be viewed in the State was car- 
ried by KWKC in Waco. This program beamed the program, "Operation Alphabet, 
often called "Operation ABC." Similar programs have been produced in Dallas 
by Station WFAA. The Dallas program was called "Operation LIFT." 
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The Dallas prelect was started April 14, 1961, by the Council of Jewish 
Women. In the initial stages of the project, Dallas Public Schools gave as- 
sistance. Eleven vocational homemaking teachers worked In housing units 
teaching people proper use of surplus commodities. They visited in the homes 
and encouraged illiterates to view the program and attend the centers. 

"Operation LIFT" was televised from 6:10—6:40 p.m, on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
and Thursdays. The plan was to encourage illiterates to view the telecasts, 
and then go to literacy centers at night in the housing centers and study and 
discuss the lessons. 

"Operation Alphabet 11 - KLRN-TV - Austin 

KLRN-TV, Austin, completed a telecast of "Operation Alphabet" during the 
spring of 1964. The program was beamed to the Austin and San Antonio areas. 

Harvey Herbst, Manager of KLRN-TV, reports that very little organized 
activity took place in Austin, while In San Antonio more than six hundred were 
enrolled in the television series. Most of those enrolled in the television 
series were enrolled in about thirty different centers and met with teachers 
to discuss the television lesson. Mr. Herbst further states that the organ- 
ized efforts of the San Antonio Literacy Center contributed to the effective- 
ness of the program in that area. 

Literacy Training in Colleges and High Schools 

Junior and senior colleges have not been active in literacy training In 
recent years. Many classes in basic education were organized during the early 
days of the Veterans’ Program following World War II, 

Questionnaires were sent to all junior and senior colleges in the State 
to determine the extent of literacy training. Responses received from sixty- 

one colleges indicated four colleges or universitier are offering literacy or 
basic education courses. About one hundred students were enrolled in all the 
programs, two of which were related to naturalization of aliens. 

A few college and university teachers are teaching foreign-born students 
and adults individually, but little organized effort is being made to offer 
programs of basic education to adults. 

Examination of courses offered by colleges and universities reveals the 
lack of professional education courses In adult education dealing specifically 



with literacy or basic education. A number of courses deal with vocational 
education for adults. The only credit courses in basic education are offered 
at Baylor University. 

Questionnaires were sent to four hundred of our larger school districts 
In the State regarding literacy or basic education programs for adults. One 
hundred eight responded. According to these reports* only fourteen schools 
offered any type of basic education or literacy training to adults. About 
four hundred adults were enrolled during 1963. 

Literacy Training Under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act in Texas 

The Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) Is a Federal law in- 
tended to alleviate unemployment that Is caused by lack of skills essential 
for the available Jobs. The responsibility for carrying out the provisions 
of this Act 1» divided between the United States Department of Labor and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. In Texas, it Is divided between 
the Texas Employment Commission (TEC) and the Texas Education Agency (TEA). 

After working with the Manpower Development and Training 'Act in Texas for 
several months, the Texas Employment Commission found that many unemployed 
people were unemployed because of the lack of basic education. This same 
finding by other states stimulated Congress to pass an amendment to the Man- 
power Development and Training Act allowing up to twenty weeks for literacy 
training abot* the fifty-two weeks of occupational training. 

The Initial classes in literacy training in Texas are currently being 
conducted In San Antonio, Harlandale Independent School District and St. 
Philip’s College, with the occupational objective being Maids, General. A 
total of 180 people will be enrolled. Other proposals In literacy and occu- 
pational training in custodial, farming, and sewing machine operators are in 
the final stages of completion; One project in All-Around Farm Machinery 
with literacy training has been approved to be conducted by Del Mar Technical 

Institute, Corpus Christ! . A project to train cooks with literacy has been 
approved for Laredo. 
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SECTION II 



DISTRIBUTION OF ILLITERACY IN TEXAS 



lae population of Texas is made up from varied racial and cultural groups 

While there has been a gradual assimilation of most of the cultural groups, 

two large ethnic groups, Latin American and Negro, have retained strong racial 

identity. Even though illiteracy is not confined to any race, the percentage 

of illiteracy among these two groups is substantially higher than among the 
Anglo Americans* 



Figure I shows the distribution of illiteracy in Texas as follows: coun 

ties having an illiteracy rate of 20 per cent, counties having an illiteracy 
rate of 10-20 per cent, and counties having an illiteracy rate of less than 
10 per cent. Tables XI, III and IV give a more complete statistical analysis 
of the population according to these three classifications. 



Counties with an illiteracy rate of more than 20 per cent are counties 
in the extreme southwest. Counties with an illiteracy rate of 10 to 20 per 
cent are also located in South and Central Texas. Most of the counties having 
an illiteracy rate of 10 per cent or more have a high percentage of Latin 
American population. According to the i960 United States census, Texas has a 
population of 9,581,528 persons. The projected population for 1963 according 
to estimates from the United States census is 10,397,000. This would indicate 
an increase of 815,472 during the last three years. In i960 there were 669,215 
persons age 25 and older having completed less than five years of schooling. 

The number of illiterates has probably increased slightly, while the percent- 
age in relationship to the total population has 'decreased during the last 
three years. 



About seven per cent of the adult population 25 years and older would’ be 
classified as illiterates when the figure 66 9 ,21 5 is compared to the total 
Texas population of 9,581,528. 
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TEXAS COUNTIES WITH AN ILLITERACY RATE OF 10 PER CENT OR LESS, 

SHOWING TOTAL POPULATION, NUMBER WITH NO SCHOOLING, 

NUMBER LESS THAN 5 YEARS SCHOOLING, TOTAL NO SCHOOLING AND LESS THAN 5 YEARS SCHOOLING, 

PER CENT OF ILLITERATE POPULATION, 

MEDIAN SCHOOL YEAR COMPLETED : i960 
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A comparative study of illiteracy in the United States, shown by the 
United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in i960, indicates 
there were about 672,000 adult illiterates 25 years and older in Texas and a 
total of 5* 031, 000 adults 25 years and older. When the number of adult illit- 
erates 25 years and older is compared to the total adult population 25 years 
and older, illiteracy is 13.4 per cent. Table V shows Texas ranks forty-first 
in relation to the fifty states and the District of Columbia in the number of 
illiterates 25 years and older in comparison to the same total age group. 

In the section of this study entitled Population Distribution by Ethnic 
Groups, the number of illiterates l4 years and older has been given as 731*218. 
Since there are 6,562,992 persons l4 years and older, the percentage of illit- 
eracy for this age comparison is 11 per cent. In this study, 731*218 will be 
used as the number of illiterates in Texas. This number includes 58,992 iden- 
tified in Table VII in the 14-25 age group. Tables and charts not using this 
age group are identified as including ages 25 years and older. 

Examination of Tabie H shows eight counties having an illiteracy rate 
of more than 20 per cent. In each of these counties the median school year 
completed is six years or less* It should be observed, however, that these 
counties are in areas of relatively sparse population. While the percentage 
of illiteracy is high, there are only 15,417 functional illiterates in eight 
counties, whereas there are more than 60,000 functional illiterates in the 
city of San Antonio. 

In a realistic look at illiteracy, the number of illiterates must be con- 
sidered, as well as the percentage of illiterates. This is particularly true 
in the large metropolitan areas where there are. many functional illiterates 
but the percentage is relatively low. 

Table III indicates 30 counties with an illiteracy rate between 10 and 20 
per cent of the total population. This includes 123,277 functional illiterates. 



TABLE V 



State 

Utah 

Iowa 

Idaho 

Oregon 

Washington 

Nebraska 

Wyoming 

Kansas 

Vermont 

Nevada 

Minnesota 

South Dakota 

Montana 

New Hampshire 

Main 

Colorado 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Ohio 

California 

Michigan 

Massachusetts 

North Dakota 

Illinois 

Connecticut 

Delaware 



PER CENT OP POPULATION 25 YEARS OLD AND OLDER 
IN 50 STATES AND DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA: I960 

WITH LESS THAN 5 YEARS OP SCHOOL COMPLETED: i960 



Rank Per Cent 



State 



Rank Per Cent 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 



2.8 

3.0 

3.3 

3.3 

3.4 
3.6 

3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

4.0 

4.1 
4.1 

4.4 
4.7 

4.7 

4.9 

5.3 

5.4 

5.7 

5.8 
6.0 
6.0 
6.3 
6.3 



Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
Missouri 
D. C. 

Rhode Island 
Maryland 
New York 
Alaska 

UNITED STATES 

Oklahoma 

Florida 

Arizona 

West Virginia 

New Mexico 

Virginia 

Texas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Hawaii 

Arkansas 

Alabama 

North Carolina 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

South Carolina 

Louisiana 



27 


6.9 


28 


7.0 


29 


7.1 


30 


7.2 


31 


7.4 


32 


7.7 


33 


7.8 


34 


8.2 




8.3 


35 


8.6 


36 


9.2 


37 


10.0 


38 


11.0 


39 


12.2 


4o 


13.1 


4l 


13.4 


42 


13.8 


43 


14.8 


44 


15.0 


^5 


15.4 


46 


16.3 


47 


16.5 


48 


17.6 


49 


.18.8 


50 


20.3 


51 


21.3 



20 



r 



mm 



FIGURE II 



METROPOLITAN AREAS, ABILENE, AMARILLO, 
AUSTIN, BEAUMONT-PORT ARTHUR, BROWNSVILLE - 
HARLINGEN-SAN BENITO, CORPUS CHRISTI, 
DALLAS, EL PASO, FORT WORTH, GALVESTON- 
TEXAS CHY, HOUSTON, LAREDO, LUBBOCK, 
MIDLAND, ODESSA, SAN ANGELO, SAN ANTONIO, 
TEXARKANA- (TEXAS - ARKANSAS) TYLER, WACO, 
WICHITA FALLS HAVING A TOTAL OF MORE 
THAN 350,000 FUNCTIONAL ILLITERATES. 
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TABLE VII 



NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS l4 YEARS AND OVER 64, 
WITH FIVE YEARS OF SCHOOLING OR LESS, 

FOR NON-WHITE, ANGLO, AND LATIN, RESIDENCE, SEX 

IN TEXAS: i960 







AGE 


GROUP 


I N G 








14-24 


25-34 


35-44 


55^64 


Over 64 


Total 


NON-WHITE 

RURAL 


Male 


1,945 


2,330 


3,493 


11,763 


9,982 


29,513 


Female 


1,200 


1,341 


2,043 


7,290 


7,898 


19,772 


URBAN 


Male 


2,335 


4,792 


7,866 


23,871 


15,188 


54,052 


Female 


1,734 


2,677 


5,955 


17,816 


14,254 


42,636 


Totals 


7,214 


11,340 


19,357 


60,740 


47,322 


145,973 


LATIN 

RURAL 


Male 


6,648 


11,173 


10,380 


15,697 


4,890 


48,788 


Female 


6,108 


9,243 


8,749 


11,835 


3,803 


39,738 


URBAN 


Male 


10,501 


20,092 


22,279 


41,042 


15,790 


109,704 


Female 


12,300 


25,303 


27,531 


44,626 


17,402 


127,162 


Totals 


35,557 


65,811 


68,939 


113,200 


41,885 


325,392 


ANGLO 

RURAL 

Male 


3,586 


4,398 


7,108 


e 

24,946 


25,241 


65,279 


Female 


2,497 


2,462 


4,113 


14,734 


18,946 


42,752 


URBAN 


Male 


5,455 


7,121 


11,050 


30,813 


28,906 


83,345 


Female 


4,683 


5/159 


7,565 


23,082 


27,988 


68,477 


Totals 


16,221 


19,140 


29,836 


93,575 


101,081 


259,853 


TOTAL 


58,992 


96,291 


118,132 


267,515 


190,288 


731,218 



■^Abstracted from i960 Census Reports 
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Moat of these counties are located in the southwest and central areas of the 
State . 

Table IV shows the illiteracy distribution among counties having an illit- 
eracy rate of ten per cent or less. Again, it should be noted that some coun- 
ties have a large number of illiterates, such as Bexar County with 6l,680 
Dallas county with 34,757, Harris County with 56, 757, Hueces County with 
21,637, Tarrant County with 18,590, and Travis County with 13,403, but show 

a relatively low percentage of illiteracy in comparison to the total popula- 
tion. 

Figure II shows location of 21 metropolitan areas having about one-half 
of the total illiterate population. This may indicate a trend toward urban- 
isation of the educationally deficient in an effort to secure work or welfare 
benefits . 

Population Distribut ion by Ethnic Groups 
There is a significant relationship between membership in an ethnic group ' 
and illiteracy. This study is more concerned with the statistical evidence of 1 

this fact than with contributing factors, only because of the limitation of ! 
time and scope. 

Table VI shows the number 14 years and older in the three ethnic groups 
as follows: non-white-779, 3l6 S Latin American-852, 597; Anglo-4,931,079, 

Hiving a total of 6,562,99s. This table gives a further distribution accord- 
ing to age, sex, rural and urban. 

According to Table VII, the three ethnic groups have a total of 731,218 
individuals 14 years and older with less than five years of schooling. The 
groups are divided as follows: Latin American- 325 , 39Sf Anglo-259,853; and 
non-white-143,973. Table IX shows the membership in these three ethnic 
groups according to age and the percentage in each group. 

the whit!T64 l0n ° f TSble VI1 Sh ° WS thSre Sre "° re fUn " ional Illiterates among 
whites 64 years and older than any other ethnic group. However, the per- 
centage of illiteracy among the Latin American and the non-white population is 
almost four times the percentage of illiteracy among the Anglo population. For 
example, the percentage of illiteracy among the Anglo rural male 65 and older 
8 ' 5 ‘ ln c0ntrast t0 ®1- 6 per cent for the Latin American and 66.4 per cent 
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TABLE VIII 



PER CENT OP LATIN INDIVIDUALS WITH FIVE YEARS OP SCHOOLING OR LESS, 
ACCORDING TO AGE, PARENTAGE, RESIDENCE, AND SEX IN TEXAS: i960 



AGE 


GROUPING 




14-24 25-34 


35-44 45-64 Over 64 


Total 



FOREIGN BORN 
Rural 
Male 


51.9 


78.2 


78.5 


85.7 


90.1 


78.5 


Female 


^9.2 


73.7 


78.2 


86.3 


91.3 


77.8 


Urban 

Male 


23 A 


44.6 


49.4 


67.6 


79.6 


58.6 


Female 


28.6 


47.8 


51.8 


70.6 


81.3 


60.0 


FOREIGN OR MIXED 
PARENTAGE 
Rural 
Male 


18.8 


52.4 


66.6 


80.3 


84.8 


51.1 


Female 


20.4 


55. ^ 


nA 


76.7 


81.3 


51.3 


Urban 

Male 


10.1 


28.1 


39.2 


61.3 


79.8 


31.8 


Female 


10.2 


30.8 


^6.7 


65.6 


76.9 


3^.8 


NATIVE PARENTAGE 
Rural 
Male 


18.8 


44.7 


5^.2 


63.6 


68.2 


40.1 

1 


Female 


19.0 


4o.8 


5bA 


60.9 


64.9 * 


38.4 


Urban 

Male 


9.5 


25.5 


36.9 


53.9 


64.6 


26.6 


Female 


9 A 


26.3 


40.6 


5^.0 


61.7 


27.3 


TOTAL 


13.8 


35.0 


J+7.5 


65.3 


77.0 


39.7 



* Based on i960 Census Reports 
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TABLE IX 



PER CENT OP INDIVIDUALS WITH PTVE YEARS OP SCHOOLING OR LESS, 

FOR AGES l4 AND OVER 64, 

NON-WHITE, LATIN, ANGLO RURAL AND URBAN, 

MALE AND FEMALE IN TEXAS i960 



AGE GROUPING 





irar 


2?-J4 


H=2T 


II 


Over 64 


Total 


NON-WHITE 

RURAL 


Male 


6.9 


16.6 


27.6 


43.3 


66A . 


30.4 


Female 

URBAN 


4.8 


9.5 


14.8 


26.0 


52.5 

> 


20.6 


Male 


3.5 


8.3 


15.6 


32.2 


58.0 


19.7 


Female 


2.4 


4.2 


10.0 


21.9 


46.3 


13.7 


LATIN 

RURAL 


Male 


22.0 


55.0 


64.7 


75.3 


81.6 


52.3 


Female 


21.5 


50.9 


64.6 


72.1 


78.4 


48.8 


URBAN 


Male 


15.9 


22.4 


31.3 


47.0 


59.2 


32.2 


Female 


11.8 


31.7 


^5.5 


64.2 


76.0 


37.7 


ANGLO 

RURAL 


Male 


2.4 


4.5 


6.5 


11.6 


25.6 


9.8 


Female 


2.1 


2.5 


3.7 


7.0 


18.6 


6.7 


URBAN 


Male 


1.2 


2.1 


3.2 


6.7 


18.6 


4.8 


Female 


1.1 


1.4 


2.1 


4.5 


12.5 


3.6 


TOTAL 


3.8 


7.6 


9.6 


l4.8 


26.1 


ll.l 



^Abstracted from i960 Census Reports 
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for the non-white for the same age groups according to Table IX. 

Table VH shows almost 60,000 functional illiterates within the three eth- 
nic groups between the ages of 14 and 24. Latin Americans make up the largest 

group, with 35,557, 'which is more than 50 per cent. The extremely high per- 
centage of illiteracy among the Latin Americans in each age group should be 
noted. Fifty-five per cent of the adults in the age group 35-44 and 75*3 per 
cent in the 45-64 age group have less than five years of education. 

Table VII shows there are 118,132 individuals in the 35-44 age group and 
267,515 in the 45-64 age group, which represents an increase of 149,383 between 
these two age groups. Several factors may contribute to the wide numerical 
difference between the two age groups. Many in the 45-64 age group may have 
had more limited educational opportunities than afforded the 35-44 age group. 

It has been noted earlier in this study that the Works Progress Administration 

educational program in Texas taught 87,000 illiterates during the years 1938-43. 
Many of those taught in the Works Progress Administration program would be in 
the 34-44 age group today. The literacy program of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration may have been the major factor contributing to the lower literacy 
rate in this age group. 

Further study of Table VIII shows a higher rate of illiteracy among the 
foreign-born, ranging from 23.4 per cent for urban males between the ages of 

14-24 to 91*3 per cent for foreign-born females over 64 years of age. It is 
significant to note that 51*9 per cent of the foreign-born rural males in the 
14-24 age group are functional illiterates. 

It should be noted that Latin Americans with foreign-born parents or 
mixed parentage show a much lower rate of illiteracy. Rural males in this 
category show an illiteracy rate of 18.8 per cent as compared to 51.9 per cent 
for rural males in the 14-24 age group in the foreign-born category. 

There has been a very slight decrease in illiteracy among Latin Americans 
of native parentage in the 14-24 age group as compared tc those born of foreign 
or mixed parentage. Table IX shows the percentage of illiterates according 
to age groups, sex, race, and urban or rural. 
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Population Changes by Ethnic Groups 

Most of the registered aliens in Texas were either born in Mexico or came 
from Mexican ancestry. This is also true of migrants. During the last ten 
years, the greatest percentage of population increases have come within the 
ethnic group with Spanish surnames. According to Table X compiled by the 
Institute of Public Affairs, The University of Texas, the per cent of gain 
has been much higher among those with Spanish surnames. 1 

TABLE! X 

TEXAS POPULATION BY ETHNIC GROUPS, PER CENT OP 
POPULATION POR 1950-1960 AND PER CENT OP 
GAIN POR 1950-1960 



Ethnic Group 


I960 

Population 


Per Cent of 
Population 
1950 1960 


Per Cent Gain 
1950-60 


Anglo 


6,957,021 


73.8 


72.6 


22.2 


Spanish Surname 


1,417,810 


13.4 


14.8 


37.1 


Non-White 


1,204,846 


12.8 


12.6 


22.4 


Total 


9,579,677 


100.0 


100.0 


24.2 



According to Table X, 14.8 per cent of the total population in i960 were 
individuals with Spanish surnames. During the ten year period I95O-I960, there 
were 1,417, 810 individuals with Spanish surnames. The number of individuals 
with Spanish surnames increased from 13.4 per cent to 14.8 per cent of the 
total population. The per cent of gain during this decade was 37.1, in con- 
trast to 22.2 per cent gain for Anglos and 22. 4 per cent for Negroes. 

The Spanish surname population is expected to continue to grow at a much 
faster rate than other Texas ethnic groups but not to the extent that this 
group will become the largest group numerically in the State. It is expected 



* ^Current" Affairs Comment . Institute of Public kffairs 

Texas, Vol. 1C, Number 1, January, 1964. 
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that the percentage of population with Spanish surnames will Increase from 
l4«8 per cent to 17*9 per cent* If this rate should continue to the year 
2000, the Spanish surname population would be 21.6l per cent of the total 
population* 

With the rate of Spanish-speaking population growing at this projected 
rate and with the immigration of more than 20,000 from Mexico, the problem of 
illiterates will continue to be a major problem among thi& et hn ic group* It 
has been pointed out earlier in the study that the rate of illiteracy is par- 
ticularly high among children of foreign-bom parents, running as much as 51 
per cent for males with foreign-born parents. Table XI indicates that the 

rate of illiteracy is also high among Spanish-speaking individuals with native 
parentage* 



TABLE XX 2 



NUMBER OP LATINS ACCORDING TO PARENTAGE 
NATIVE OP NATIVE PARENTAGE 

NATIVE OP FOREIGN OR MIXED PARENTAGE, AND FOREIGN-BORN 
AND PER CENT OP LATIN POPULATION 
IN EACH GROUP IN TEXAS— 1960 





i960 

Population 


Per Cent of 
Population . 
1950 I960 


Native of Native 








Parentage 


776,284 


46.5 


54.8 


Native of Foreign or 








Mixed Parentage 


442,387 


35.3 


31.2 


Foreign-Born 


199,139 


18.2 


14.0 


Total 


1,417,810 


100.0 


100.0 



Table XII shows the rate of increase of Spanish population in areas of 
the state. 



TABLE XII 



POPULATION OP SPANISH SURNAME IN 
BEXAR, EL PASO, HIDALGO, CAMERON, NUECES, HARRIS, 
AND WEBB COUNTIES FOR YEARS 1950-1960 

AND PER CENT OP INCREASE FOR TEN YEAR PERIOD 1950-1960 

* 





Spani sh-Surname 
Population 


Per Cent 
Gain 


1950 


I960 


1950-1960 


Bexar 


176,877 


257,090 


45.3 


El Paso 


89,555 


136,993 


53.0 


Hidalgo 


112 , kss 


129,092 


14.8 


Cameron 


81,080 


96,744 


19.3 


Nueces 


58,939 


84,386 


43.2 


Harris 


39,i7i 


75,013 


91.5 


Webb 


^7,525 


51,784 


9.0 


Total 


605,569 


831,102 


37.2 



Allen Population 

The presence of a large registered alien population appears to be a con- 
tributing factor to illiteracy. Texas ranks third among the states in the 
number of registered aliens, with 241,001, of which 204,302 are Mexican 
Nationals . 

Mexican Nationals have moved from fifth to first place among aliens in 
the United States in recent years. 3 While more than half of the five million 



3 Farrell, Raymond, Annual Report of Immig r ation and Naturalizatio n 
Service, Washington, D. C., 1963, p» 84. 
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aliens in the United States live in the East, the alien population has shifted 
to the South and West. According to Table XIII, California has more resident 
aliens than New York, Texas ranks third, with 241,001, leaving Illinois in 
the fourth place with 194,279.^ 

Figure III gives a graphic comparison of the number of registered aliens 
in the four major states. Table XIV indicates that 87,457 Mexican aliens were 
admitted to the State during the years 1959-1963. During the year 1963, 

20,962 Mexican aliens were admitted, while only 4,835 were naturalized accord- 
ing to Table X^T. The rate of naturalization in Texas is much lower than in 
other states having a large number of aliens. Table XVI further shows 124,178 
aliens were naturalized in the United States in I963, Texas, with the third 
largest number of resident aliens, naturalized only 4,835 aliens, as compared 
to California, where 21,948 were naturalized, or New York, where 28,844 became 

American citizens. (See Table XV) Figure IV gives a graphic comparison of 
the number of aliens naturalized by the four states. 

Table XV shows the number of aliens naturalized in Texas, California, 
Illinois, and New York over a ten year period. It should be noted that during 
this ten year period, 338,624 aliens were naturalized in New York, 204,137 in 
California, and 92,24l in Illinois, while only 45,072 were naturalized in 
Texas. During the year 1963, 4,835 aliens were naturalized, whereas in 1962, 
5,8l6 became citizens. This shows that there were about 1,000 fewer aliens 
naturalized in Texas during 1963 than in 1962. 

Most of the aliens from Mexico enter Texas through cities on the Mexican 
border. Table XIV indicates 8,764 Mexican Nationals entering Texas through 



w ^ ^Our Immigration, A Brief Ac c ount of Imm igration of the Unite 
1962®' VTl8 eS Department or Justice > Immigration and ttaturalizatic 
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El Paso, 4,710 through Laredo, the next largest group, 2,083, coming through 
Eagle Pass. According to this table, 20,962 Mexican Nationals entered legally. 
It is not known how many entered illegally. Immigration authorities report 
Mexican Nationals were deported during the year 1964 for illegal entry. 

Axchough all aliens are required by law to be able to speak and read a 
language before a visa is granted, most entering Texas would be classified 
under our definition of functional illiterates. Further study of Table VIII 
indicates that foreign-born Mexican Nationals show an unusually high illiter- 
acy rate. This table further reveals that children born of mixed parentage 
show a high rate of illiteracy, even in the age group 14-24. 

Unless there is a heavy out-migration, the number of permanent Mexican 
aliens will increase substantially in Texas. As indicated, there are 204,382 
aliens presently registered. (See Table XV.) The fact that fewer persons of 
Mexican nationality have been naturalized may account for the high proportion- 
ate rate of growth of Mexican aliens and the high rate of illiteracy among them 
and their children. 

Time will not permit a study of the casual factors discouraging Mexican 
Nationals from becoming citizens. Their reluctance to become American citi- 
zens may be related to their life style and low educational level. 
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U.S. Total 127,307 • 124,178 1,338,459 



FIGURE IV 



NUMBER ALIEI3 NATURALIZED 
CALIFORNIA, TEXAS, ILLINOIS, NEW YORK DURING 1963 
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TABLE XVI 

PERSONS NATURALIZED BY TYPE OF COURT AND STATE OF RESIDENCE 
FOR TEXAS, CALIFORNIA, ILLINOIS, NEW YORK, AND TOTAL 
FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1963 



State 

Texas 

California 
Illinois 
New York 



Total 


Federal 


State 


4,835 


4,105 


730 


21,948 


18,098 


3,850 


9,461 


9,100 


36l 


28,844 


24,889 


3,955 


124,178 


99,398 


24,780 



U„ S* Total 



Illiteracy In Relation to Migrants 

According to Texas Employment Commission data* there are more than 128,000 
migrants. Including men, women, and children, living In the State. More than 
95,000 of this group travel out of the State for seasonal employment, while 
about 33*000 remain within the State for farm labor jobs. According to these 
figures, Texas has the largest home-based migrant labor force of any state In 
the United States. 

The Increase In farm mechanization has forced the migrant to travel far- 
ther distances and to work shorter periods. For example, use of cotton har- 
vesting machinery has been so extensive over the last two or three years that 
It has become a major threat to the livelihood of thousands of migrants who 
have depended on cotton picking for a living. It Is estimated that State-wide 
cotton harvesting by machine will soon reach 90 per cent and above. ^ 

Since the use of machinery Is also Increasing rapidly 
in other crops In the States to which our farm workers mi- 
grate, for example, In sugar beets, potatoes, snap beans, 
etc.. It Is becoming Increasingly difficult for our Texas 
migrants to find steady employment during the crops season, 
and they must travel farther for fewer days of work. It 
seems clear that since these workers are not generally 
skilled In other work and cannot, as a rule, secure employ- 
ment In Industry or the services, they will become unemployed 
In Increasing numbers from now on. This poses a serious prob- 
lem to the communities In South Texas where they have their 
homes, as these communities are entirely unprepared to sus- 
tain the large concentrations of underemployed and unemployed 
with which they will be faced. Thus the problem becomes a 
matter of concern to the State, requiring study ar.d remedial 
action that only the State Is equipped to provide.® 

The number of migrants going out of the State may have had a slight In- 
crease during the last two years as they searched for employment. 

According to Table XVII, there is a high rate of illiteracy In counties 
having large numbers of home-based migrant laborers. Hidalgo County, with 
the largest number, has an Illiteracy rate of 18.5 per cent, while Maverick, 



^Texas Council on Migrant Labor, February, 1963. 



’Ibid. 
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Zavala, and Starr Counties, with more than 3 >000 migrants each, have an illit- 
eracy rate of more than 20 per cent. In each of these counties, the median 
school year completed i„s aboyt the sixth grade. 

Further examination of Table XVII shows areas with large numbers of mi- 
grants having a high increase of school-age scholastic population during the 
last ten years. For example, the twelve counties having the largest number of 
migrants show an average school-age scholastic increase of more than 42 per 
cent. The increase of school-age scholastic population has increased 77*6^ 
per cent in Bexar County, which has more than 8,000 migrants. The increase 
in Nueces County has been more than 69.30 per cent, where there are more than 
5,000 migrants. 

In areas of high concentration of migrant laborers, the illiteracy rate 
is generally higher, the median school years completed is lower, and the per 
cent of school-age scholastic population increase is much higher than the 
State average. 

The large number of school-age children in the migrant group presents some 
serious educational problems. Table XVIII reveals that more than 44,600 youth 
under the age of l6 are in the migrant labor groups. It should be further 
noted that the average size of the migrant family is 6.2. It is estimated 
that 24,350 school-age children are following the harvest out of State, and 
several thousand commute from home to work. 

A study made for the State Board of Education by R. P. Ward, former 
president. Pan American College, estimates that as many as 85 s OOO school-age 
children of migrant families were out of school for many weeks during the year 
I96I762. This number would include both out-of-State migrants and those who 
lived at home and commuted to work. Colonel Tausch, Executive Director of 
the Migrant Labor Council, estimates between 30,000 and 40,000 school-age 
children are in the migrant group moving out of State. These figures are 
based on the number registered with the Texas Employment Commission and the 



Council on Migrant Labor. 
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Presently, five pilot projects have been organized to give accelerated 
education programs to migrant children when they are home based. Five addi- 
tional programs will be inaugurated in 1964-65. From 15 to 20 per cent more 
children remained at home to attend school during the 1963-64 year. Legisla- 
tion enacted by the last Legislature may have accounted for this increase in 
school attendance. Two bills were passed dealing with problems and needs of 
Texas migrants— the Child Labor and Compulsory School Attendance Bills. 

Report on Educational Needs of Migrant Workers 

At the request of the House Interim Committee on Migrant Labor, Fifty- 
seventh Legislature; the Texas Education Agency prepared a Report on the Edu- 
cational Heeds of Migrant Workers. The report defined the major educational 

problems of the migrant worker and proposed a practical educational program 
for the migrant family. 

Recommendations of this report resulted in concern for the educationally 
deficient and enactment by the Fifty-eighth Legislature of legislation d ealing 

with migrancy. This study helped fom the basis for six bills concerning edu- 
cation for adult migrants and illiterates. 

Funds in the amount of $30,000 were appropriated to finance a pilot pro- 
8 ram for the education of adult illiterates. This appropriation was made to 
Texas Southmost College, with the requirement that the funds be matched by 
private grants. To date, this project has not been initiated. 
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TABLE XVII — Continued 
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TABLE XVIII 



MIGRANTS IN TEXAS ACCORDING TO 
AGE, SEX, FAMILY, AND WORK GROUP: 1963 



Men 16 years of age and over 48,600 

Women 1 6 and over . , 34,600 

Youths under 16 ...... ...... 44,600 

Families . 18,700 

Unattached men ........... ........ 10, 000 

Unattached women 2,000 

Work Groups (crew leaders & family heads) ... 8,320 

Size of families (av. no. of members) 6 . 2 # 



♦Since many families leave their school-age 
children at home base, this figure represents 
migrating members only. 



Texas Council on Migrant Labor, March 1964. 



SECTION III 



ILLITERACY IN RELATION TO CRIME 



Texas prison officials, aware of the educational needs of I nma tes, diag 

nose educational deficiencies and provide educational programs to train and 
rehabilitate them. 



According to Alonzo Langley, Director of Education, Texas Department of 
Corrections, Huntsville, Texas, tests are given to each inmate upon entry to 
determine his educational level. All inmates are encouraged to enroll in the 
prison training program where special provision has been made for basic and 
vocational education, with compulsory education for illiterates. 



An act to provide that the Texas Prison Board shall 
arrange for schools in all of the penitentiaries and peni- 
tentiary farms of the State of Texas, providing for com- 

S^edlf ^°b of < llllterate ^ “1 hours of attendance 
Jj 1 * 11 given on sentence for attendance and 
instruction in such schools,* providing for teaching the 

^nfH^ Uti Jv S 4-°L the State 0f Texas and United States; 

*5® Chaplains shal1 be charged with the duty 
l+?f in6 v a ?? supervising such schools; providing that 
instructors shaH be prisoners as far as practicable and 

mkLfp?? Board shall make rules and regulations 

making effective the provisions of this Act. 1 

Examination of the prison statistics indicates a close relationship be- 
tween crime and illiteracy. Tables XIX and XXI show the total prison popula- 



tion according to Anglo, Negro, and Mexican and the number of years completed 
in school for those entering before 1962. Examination of these tables show a 
total of 2,223. inmates with a fifth grade education or less and 6,351 with an 
eighth grade education or less. This indicates that almost one-half of the in- 
mates of the prison system have less than an eighth grade education. According 
to Table XX, the percentage of illiteracy, based on results from the Graves- 
Votaw-Rogers achievement test was 16.9 per cent. It further reveals that 12.7 

H.B. 10, Ulst Legislature, Schooling for State Convicts. — 
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per cent of the inmates have a grade equivalence of three years, 12.5 per cent 

four years, and 13.5 per cent five years. These figures indicate that 55.6 

per cent of the prison population "would be classed as functional illiterates. 

Table XXII Is based on questionnaires completed by 889 Inmates of the 

Texas Prison System, showing wide discrepancies between grade level reached as 
reported and grade level according to achievement tests. According to this 

table, 95 reported a high school education but no one showed achievement level 
comparable to high school. 

Five hundred eighty- eight claimed to have attained the eighth grade level, 
while achievement tests indicate 690 having an achievement level no higher than 
grade five. 

These figures Indicate those reporting either had education of Inferior 
quality, were weak students, or misrepresented the grade level achieved. It 
not be claimed that all Inmates would show the same correlation between 
grade completed and achievement level. It does, however, indicate a real need 
for the type of training program being offered In the penial systems. It fur- 
ther Indicates a need for more vocational education In the public schools of 
Texas . 

This table further shows the average educational attainment for the eleven 
year period to be less than the sixth grade. The grade average for the eleven 
year period is 5.1 years of schooling. This average is only slightly above the 
level of the functionally Illiterate. 

Table XXIII gives the results of 950 youths at Gatesville State School for 
Boys. According to this table, 53 of the boys had not gone beyond the fifth 
grade, and 504 had not completed the eighth grade. 

It should be noted that 382 did not give the educational level of their 
fathers. However, this questionnaire reveals that 128 fathers did not complete 
the fifth grade and that 220 finished the eighth grade or less. The educational 
level of mothers is about the same as the fathers, with 112 mothers finishing 
the fifth grade and a total of 227 finishing the eighth grade. 

Further examination of Table XXXII shows that one-half of the parents were ’ 
living together and 286 of their parents were receiving Welfare aid. 

It should be noted that 472 of - the boys had been previously confined once 
or more. 
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TABLE XIX 



PRISON POPULATION ACCORDING TO 
YEARS SCHOOLING REPORTED 
WHITE, BLACK, MEXICANS, MALE AND FEMALE 
TOTAL BY YEARS: 1962 



Years 

Schooling 

Reported 


White 


Black 


Mexican 


Total 


Total 

By 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Years 


0 


76 


2 


107 


6 


185 


6 


368 


14 


382 


1 


14 




25 


2 


22 




6l 


2 


63 


2 


. 48 


.1 


79 


1 


60 




187 


2 


189 


3 


139 


3 


181 


6 


149 " 


. 


469 


9 


" 478 


¥ 


1 168 ' 


—A 


180 


16 


i28” 


4 


476 


23 


499 


5 


207 


7 


214 


11 


172 


1 


I 593 


19 


612 


6 


396 


9 


287 


4 


245 


5 


928 


18 


946 


7 


558 1 


11 


369 


22 


289" 


¥ 


T^IT 


37 


1,253 


8 


1,079 


22 


482 


16 


326 


4 


1,887 


42 


1,929 


9 


854 


38 


¥20 


21 


211 


— 4 1 


1,485 


“63 


1,548 


10 


844 


32 


606 


28 


117 


1 


1,567 


61 


1,628 


11 


466 


20 


516 


29 


67 


2 


1,049 


51 


1,100 


12 


65F 


4 l 


308 


31 


33 


4 


992 


~ 76 


1,068 


13 


96 


6 


29 


4 






125 


10 


135 


14 


96 


3 


25 


3 


3 




124 


' 6 


130 


15 


34 


5 


10 


1 






44 


6 


50 


16 


24 


2 


11 


1 


3 


1 ' 1 1 


38 


3 


4 l 


17 


6 




2 








8" 




8 


18 


2 












2 




2 


19 


3 




1 








4 




4 


20 




2 








ik 




2 


2 


Omitted 


6 


2 


’ 84 


1 


29 




119 


3 


122 


Total In- 
mate Pop- 
ulation 


5,767 


209 


3,936 


203 . 


2,039 


35 


LI, 742 


447 


12,189 



W. H. Gaston 

Statistical Survey Inmate Population as of December 31, 1962. 
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TABLE XX 



AVERAGE PERCENTAGE PER GRADE AND 
AVERAGE EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT FOR NEW INMATES 
BASED ON RESULTS OF GRAY -VOTAW-ROGERS ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
1950-1960 TEXAS PRISON SYSTEM 



Average Percentage Per Grade 
for the 11 Year Period 
(1950-1960) 



Average Educational Achievement 
of New Inmates for Each Year 
of the 11 Year Period 
(1950-1960) 



■nut. 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 



16.9 

12.7 

12.5 

13.5 
11.4 
11.3 



8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 



7.8 

6.3 

1.6 

5.1 

0.9 



1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 



5.2 

5.2 

5.1 

5.0 

5.4 

4.9 



1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1 960 



5.0 

4.8 

5.4 

5.5 
5.2 



TABLE XXI 



PERCENTAGE OF INMATES BY RACE 
TEXAS PRISON SYSTEM 
1950 to i 960 



Race 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


I960 


White 


57.6 


54.9 


56.3 


55.4 


56.1 


53.9 


53.8 


53.0- 


56.4 


5?.l 


54.8 


Negro • 


28.7 


28.6 


25.9 


27.8 


27.7 


30.4 


30.1 


32.1 . 


28.0 


28.9 


28.9 


Mexican 


13.7 


16.5 


17.8 


16.8 


16.2 


15.7 


16.1 


14.9 


15.6 


19.0 


16.3 



I 
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SECTION IV 

ECONOMIC STATUS RELATED TO MEDIAN SCHOOL YEAR 
COMPLETED AND MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME 

The economic status-. of counties and areas appears closely related to 
illiteracy and median school year completed. Illiteracy is higher in areas 
with a declining economy. Expanding areas of economy have lower rates of 
illiteracy and a higher median school year completed. Two factors may account 
for these trends. In the first place, areas with an expanding economy have 
attracted younger and more highly educated individuals-, leaving the older, 
less mobile population in areas with a declining economy.** Secondly, life 
style or cuxtural patterns of ethnic groups in areas of a receding economy 
appear as a deterrent to educational achievement. Table IX shows a lower 
level of educational attainment among persons of Spanish surnames or in areas 
of minority groups. 

Table XXIV gives the median school years completed and the average median 
family income for 252 counties . In the twelve counties with a median 
school year of less than seven years of schooling, the average median income 
is less than $2,500, whereas counties with a median of twelve years of school- 
ing have a median family income of more than $5,600. 

When the median educational level of a county is raised, the average 
median family income generally is higher. The average median income of 

counties is increased at the rate of almost $500 for each additional year 
of school ing. 



TABLE XXIV 



MEDIAN SCHOOL YEARS COMPLETED 
AND AVERAGE MEDIAN 
FAMILY INCOME 



Median 
School Yrs. 



Average 
Median Income 



County 

■# 


Completed 


(Families) 


Kenedy 


1.3 




Zavala 


4.5 


2,314 


La Salle 


4.8 


2,296 


Starr 


5.0 


1,700 


Zaps la 


5.1 


1,766 


Dimmit 


5.3 


2,480 


Maverick 


5.6 


2,523 


Jim Hogg 


. 6.1 


2,357 


Willacy 


6.1 


2,902 


Hidalgo 


6.2 


2,780 


Frio 


6.4 


2,676 


Webb 


6.5 


2,952 


Duval 


■7.0 


2,878 


Wilson 


7.0 


2*941 


Brooks 


7.1 


3,222 


San Jacinto 


7.3 


1,737 


Fayette 


7.4 


2,378 


Goliad 


7.5 


2,627 


Karnes 


7.5 


2,820 


Austin 


7.6 


2,745 


Lavaca 


7.6 


2,493 


Lee 


7.6 


2,408 


Fort Bend 


7.7 


3,950 


Washington 


7.7 


2,6l4 


Atascosa 


7.8 


3,195 


Bastrop 


7.8 


2,805 


Burleson 


7.8 


2,451 


Cameron 


, 7.8 


3,216 


Gonzales 


7.8 


2,682 


Jeff Davis 


7.8 


3,877 


De Witt 


7.9 


2,668 


Sabine 


7.9 


• 2,517 


Grimes 


8.0 


2,223 


Newton 


8.0 


2,548 


San Augustine 


8.0 


2,233 


Falls 


8.1 


2,287 


Gillespie 


8.1 


3,475 


San Patricio 


8.1 


3,803 


Wharton 


8.1 


3,692 


Colorado 


8.2 


3,552 


Comal 


8.2 


4,448 


Jim Wells 


8.2 


3,717 



Average Median 
Income for 
Group-Counties 



$ 2,431.46 



2,811.20 
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TABLE XXIV —Continued 



County 


Median 
School Yrs 
Completed 


Live Oak 


8.2 


Bains 


8.2 


Robertson 


8.2 


Caldwell 


8.3 


Kinney 


8.3 


Polk 


8.3 


Williamson 


8.3 


Guadalupe 


8.4 


Shelby 


8.4 


Trinity 


8.4 • 


Tyler 


8.4 


Medina. 


8.5 


Milam 


8.5 


Real 


8.5 


Uvalde 


8.5 


Jackson 


8.6 


Jasper 


8.6 


Leon 


8.6 


Liberty 


8.6 


Limestone 


8.6 


Red River 


8.6 


Cass 


8.7 


Freestone 


8.7 


Henderson 


8.7 


Houston 


8.7 


Kaufman 


8.7 


Madison 


8.7 


Walker ", 


. 8.7 


Cherokee 


8.8 


Hays 


8.8 


Kendall 


8.8 


Marion 


8.8 


Presidio 


8.8 


Somervell 


8.8 


Panola 


8.9 


Van Zandt 


8:9 


Cottle 


9.0 


Fannin 


9.0 


Franklin 


9.0 


Hill 


9.0 


Montgomery 


9.0 


Navarro 


9.0 


Refugio 


9.0 


Wood 


9.0 


Bee 


9.1 


Blanco 


9.1 


Chambers 


9.1 



Average 


Average Median 


Median Income 


Income for 


(Families) 


Group-Counties 


$ 3,500 




* % 




2,468 




2,995 




3,538 




.2,806 




3,100 




3,643 




. 2,570 




2,341 




2,694 




3,541 




. 2,924 




2,530 




3,538 




4,209 


$ 3,061.36 


3,485 





* 



3,732 

2,597 

2,306 

3.361 

2.361 
2,941 
1,901 
3,460 
2,111 
2,787 
2,971 
3,402 
3,617 
2,351 
3,699 

2.723 
3,340 
3,i8o 

3,033 

2,772 

2,876 

2,784 

3.724 
3,247 
4,493 
3,483 
3,762 
3,44i 
5,258 
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TABLE XXIV —Continued 





Median 


Average 


Average Median 




School Yrs* 


Median Income 


Income- for 


County 


Completed 


(Families) 


Group-Counties 



Hardin 


9.1 


Matagorda 


9.1 


Nacogdoches ' 


9.1 


Angelina 


9.2 


Camp 


9.2 


Lamar 


9.2 


Rockwall 


9.2 


Upshur 


9.2 


Anderson 


9.3 


Aransas 


9.3 


Bosque 


9.3. 


Collin 


9.3 


Delta 


9.3 


Ellis 


9.3 


Hopkins 


9.3 


Comanche 


9.4 


Edwards 


9.4 


Fisher 


9.4 


Hamilton 


9.4 


Harrison 


9.4 


Montague 


9.4 


Titus 


9.4 


Victoria 


9.4 


Waller 


9.4 


Bowie 


9.5 


Dawson 


9.5 


Dickens 


• .9.5 


Hall 


9.5 


Haskell 


9.5 


Hood 


9.5 


Burnet 


9.6 


Culberson 


9.6 


Eastland 


9.6 


Foard 


9.6 


Knox 


9.6 


Reeves 


9.6 


Runnels 


9.6 


Rusk 


9.6 


Val Verde 


9.6 


Crosby 


9.7 


Irion 


9.7 


Johnson 


9.7 


Kleberg 


9.7 


Lynn 


9.7 


Menard 


9.1 


Mitchell 


9.1 


San Saba 


9.1 


Sutton 


9.1 



$ 4,523 
4,124 
3,000 
4,245 
3,276’ 

3,129 

3,926 

3,661 

3,639 

4,095 

2,916 

4,077 

2,142 

3,900 

3.042 

2,747 

4,090 

3,975 

2,582 

3,723 

3,484 

3! 889 *• 

4,805 

3,219 

4.082 
4,757 

3,225 $ 3,792.41 

3,655 
3,809 
3,282 
3,715 
4,203 
3,324 
3,364 
3,646 
• 4,559 

3,726 ^ 

3,862 

3,910 

3,701 

4,024 

4,622 

4,193 

4.043 . 

3,387 •*. 

4.083 
2,883 
4,4io 
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County 

Wilbarger 

Collingsworth 

Cooke 

Garza 

Hardeman 

Morris 

Motley 

Stonewall 

Terrell 

Wise 

Baylor 

Calhoun 

Clay 

Jack 

Lamb 

Mills 

Bailey 

Bexar 

Concho 

Floyd 

Grayson 

Hudspeth 

Hunt 

Jones 

Kerr 

Lampasas 

Martin 

Terry 

Coleman 

Llano 

Mason 

Nueces 

Wheeler 

Young 

Bandera 

Callahan 

Childress 

Cochran 

Donley 

Galveston 

Lipscomb 

McCulloch 

McLennan 

Pecos 

Archer 

Erath 

Palo Pinto 



TABLE XXXV --ContinuGd 



Median 


Average 


Average Median 


School Yrs. 


Median Income 


Income for 


Completed 


(Families ) 


Group-Counties 


9.7 


$ 4,189 


9.8 


3,483 


PP + 


9.8 


4,288 




9.8 


5,150 




9.8 


3,772 




9.8 


. 4,912 




9.8 


3,366 


* 


9.8 


3,898 




9.8 


- 4)724 




9.8 


4,127 




9.9 


3,825 




9.9 


5,329 




9.9 


•4,478 




9.9 


^,375 




9.9 


4,156 




9.9 


2,854 




10.0 


4,244 




10.0 


4,766 




10.0 


3,472 




10.0 


4,307 




10.0 


4,264 




10.0 


4,636 




10.0 


3,934 




10.0 


4,165 




10.0 


M39 




10.0 


3,4l4 




10.0 


5,651 




-10.0 


4,867 




10.1 


3,292 




10.1 


3,468 




10.1 


3,120 




10.1 


4,908 




10.1 


4,362 




10.1 


. 4,588 




10.2 


2,973 




10.2 


3,643 




10,2- 


4,i8o 




10,2 


4,822 




/ • 10.2 


3,438 




10.2 


5,375 




10.2 


5,074 




10.2 


3,429 




10.2 


4,684 




10.2 


5,288 


$ 4,556.87 


10.3 


4,590 




10.3 


3,111 




10.3 


3,936 
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County 



Median 
School Yrs. 
Completed 



Briscoe 

Brown 

Nolan 

Orange 

Parker 

Schleicher 

Brazoria 

Coryell 

Hale 

Hockley 

Kimble 

Throckmorton 

Bell 



10.4 

10.4 

10.4 

10.4 

10.4 

10.4 

10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
I0>6 



Dallam 


10.6 


Smith 


10.6 


Coke 


10.7 


Deaf Smith 


10.7 


Gregg 


10.7 


Tom Green 


10.7 


Brewster 


10.8 


Castro 


10.8 


Gaines 


10.8 


Jefferson 


10.8 


Scurry 


10.8 


Borden 


11.0 


Brazos 


11.0 


Denton 


11.0 


Kent 


11.0 


McMullen 


11.0 


Shackelford 


11.0 


Swisher 


11.0 


Ward 


11.0 


El Paso 


11.1 


Howard 


11. 1 


Parmer 


11.1 


Glasscock 


11.2 


Gray 


11.2 


Hemphill 


11.2 


Reagan 


11.2 


Carson 


11.3 ■ 


Ector 


11.3 


Harris 


11.3 


Roberts 


11.3 


Upton 


11.3 


Winkler 


11.3 


Yoakum 


11.3 


Andrews 


H.5 



Average 
Median Income 
(Families) » 

$ 3,669 
' 3,592 

4,749 

5,572 

M53 

' 5,115 

6,038 
•3,551 
4,650 
. ^,783 
3,683 
4,24i 
3,98i 

4,696 

4,603 

4,858 

4,499 

5,033 

4,634 ' 

4,032 

4,270 

5,410 
. 6 ., 001 
5,535 

5,247 

4,064 

^,595 

4,208 

4,6l8 

4,405 

4,770 

6,010 

5,157 

5,692 

4,789 

5,956 

6,022 

5,164 

5,788 

5,502 

6,128 

6,o4o 

'4,4oo 

5,595 

6,248 

6,070 

6,391 



Average Median 
Income for 
Group-Count ie s 



$ 5,575.54 
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Median 


Average 


Average Median 




School Yrs. 


Median Income 


Income for 


County 


Completed 


(Families ) 


Group-Counties 


Stephens 


11.5 


4 , 443 . 




Tarrant 


11.5 


5,697 


* 


Wichita 


11.5 


5,322 ’ 


* 


Crockett 


11.6 


5,339 


• 


Lubbock 


11.6 


5,425 




Sherman 


11.6 


5,803 




Travis 


11.6 


5,058 




Hartley 


ll.T 


6,691 




Moore 


11.7 


6,121 




Potter 


H .7 


5,570 . 




Sterling 


H .7 


4,924 




Crane 


11.8 


6,478 




Hansford 


11.8 


5,921 




Hutchinson 


11.8 


■ 6,348 




Ochiltree 


11.8 


6,096 




Dallas 


12.0 


6,188 




Taylor 


12.0 


5,246 




Armstrong 


12.1 


4 , 6 l 8 


$ 5,600.67 


Oldham 


12.1 


4,806 




Midland 


12.4 


6,036 




Randall 


12.5 


6,710 





^Information not available. 

Data not available on King and Loving Counties. 



SECTION V 



UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG ILLITERATES 

A survey was made during the spring of 19ft in sixty-two Texas Employment 
Commission offices to determine the extent of unemployment among the education- 
ally deficient. The number of individuals with an eighth grade education and 
less, registered in the active files of the Texas Employment Commission offices, 
was tabulated for those in the following occupational groups: domestic service 

occupations, agriculture, semi-skilled and unskilled occupations. 

Table XXV gives a summary of unemployed individuals with an eighth grade 
education or less, registered with Texas Employment Commission offices, in 
sixty-two of the Texas Employment Commission offices operating under the 
twelve regional Texas Employment Commission offices. This table shows the 
number of years of schooling for age groups 16-20, 21-25, 26-30, 31-35, 36-40, 
4l-45, 46-50, and over 50. 

This data, based on tabulations and estimates from active file cards in 
Texas Employment Commission offices during the spring of 1964, does not reveal 
the full extent of unemployment, as many individuals with less than an eighth 
grade education are not registered in Texas Employment Commission offices. 

Many do not keep their files and are placed in the inactive file. 

Table XXV shows 8,763 individuals ages 16 and over 50 with no formal 
schooling; 1,504 with one year of schooling; 3,532 with two years; 6,08l with 
three years; and 6,962 with four years of schooling. According to these figures, 
34,976 individuals with less than a fifth grade education were registered in 
Texas Employment Commission offices. There were 76,867 registered in Texas 
Employment Commission offices having less than an eighth grade education. 
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The number of individuals receiving surplus commodities is another indi- 
cation of unemployment. Counties with a high rate of illiteracy received 
larger welfare in the form of commodities. According to Table XXVI, in 
Duval County an average of 4,000 persons received commodities each month. 
Starr County, with a total population of 17, 137; received commodities for 
about 5,000 individuals each month. According to this table, almost one- 
third of the.,, population of Starr County received welfare. There appears to 
be a strong relationship between educational level of a county and the amount 
of welfare received. 

Almost 12,000 persons were given commodities per month in Fort Worth, 
12,487 in San Antonio, 17*932 in Harris County, and 13,991 in Dallas. 
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Total 6,135 T,26o 7,773 9,l8l 11,613 8,051 8,277 18,577 76,867 



TABLE XXVI 



0F WELFAEE DISTRIBUTION by* cities and/or counties reflecting tee 
NUMBER OF PERSONS APPLIED FOR AND APPROVED, THE NUMBER OF PERSONS CTRTIFIED 
LOCALLY AS BEING ELIGIBLE, AND THE NUMBER OF PERSONS SERVED DURING THE PERIOD 






City or County 

Anderson 
Angelina 
Bee 
Brooks 
Brown 
Cameron 
Camp 
Carson 
Cherokee 
Childress 
Cochran 
Coke 
Cooke , 

Cottle 
Crosby 

Crystal City 
Dallam 
Dallas 
Dawson 

Denison (City) 

Dickens 

Duval 

Eastland 

Fisher 

Floyd 

Foard 

Franklin 

Galveston 

Garza 

Grimes 

Hale 

Hardeman 
y Hardin 
Harris 
Haskell 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Hidalgo 
Hockley 
Howard 
Hudspeth 
Hutchinson 
Irion 
Jackson 
Jefferson 



JUNE 1963 AND JtJLY. IQ 64 

Approved Certified 



1,200 

600 

2,271 

2.400 

1,800 

7,237 

1,000 

100 

724 

4oo 

312 

130 

1.400 
800 
509 
925 
200 

16,971 

1,050 

500 

629 

5.000 

1.600 
4oo 
500 
450 
830 

4.600 
156 

1.000 

2.000 

539 

3.000 

20,278 

1,300 

150 

2,000 

2,100 

1,250 

1,156 

260 

700 

180 



1,034 

536 

1,407 

2,012 

1,525 

7,250 

••,000 

58 

715 

284 

228 

72 

1,258 

630 

4o6 

162 

174 

16,742 

979 

4oi 

523 

4,372 

1,611 

302 

336 

318 

717 

4,685 

136 

326 

1,694 

473 

2,318 

23,141 

782 

208 

1,708 

1,265 

8o4 

1,046 

64 

630 

120 

421 

3,537 



Served 

947 

492 

1,342 

1,886 

1,446 

5,934 

945 

46 

654 

267 

206 

66 

1,142 

532 

244 

162 

149 

13,991 

829 

278 

48i 

4,003 

1,224 

2/0 

313 

277 

656 

4,319 

127 

321 

1,374 

438 

2,018 

17,932 

700 

142 

1,439 

998 

663 

9 19 

47 

609 

121 

396 

3,344 
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City or County 

Jim Hogg 

Jim Wells 

Jones 

Kent 

Kinney 

Knox 

Lamb 

Liberty 

Lubbock 

Martin 

Matagorda 

Mavrick 

McLennan 

Milam 

Montague 

Moore 

Morris 

Motley 

Newton 

Nueces 

Orange 

Polk > 

Potter 

Reagan 

Red River 

Sabine 

San Antonio (City) 

San Augustine 

San Jacinto 

San Patricio 

Scurry 

Shelby 

Smith 

Starr 

Stonewall 

Sweetwater-Nolan 

Swisher 

Tarrant 

Terry 

Titus 

Tom Green 

Trinity 

Upshur 

Van Alstyne (City) 
Webb County-Laredo 
Wilbarger 
Zapata 
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Approved Certified Served 



1,900 


1,791 


1,674 


3,536 


• 2,597 


2,288 


1,900 


1,384 


1,198 


200 


259 


115 


624 


637 


610 


800 


623 


547 


1,200 


842 


720 


1,800 


1,704 


1,542 


1,000 


563 


407 


l40 


77 


62 


2,000 


1,862 


1,762 


3,000 


2,295 


2,095 


3,000 


2,156 


1,978 


2,847 


2,735 


2,541 


970 


932 


912 


125 


66 


60 


750 


739 


711 


277 


251 


223 


1,100 


1,065 


1,026 


4,500 


2,631 


2,358 


1,800 


2,078 


1,510 


.1,780 


1,649 


1,693 


1,500 


1,119 


977 


162 


146 


137 


2,760 


2,668 


2,638 


1,391 


1,144 


1,004 


14,259 


12,955 


12,487 


1,100 


986 


991 


2,200 


2,073 


2,031 


4,250 


1,844 


1,708 


1,000 


682 


573 


1,172 


1,165 


1,080 


252 


254 


230 


6,000 


5,274 


4,938 


255 


251 


201 


947 


925 


838 


526 


289 


240 


12,530 


12,845 


11,715 


300 


210 


180 


2,292 


2,177 


l,46o 


3,000 


2,368 


2,176 


1,400 


1,274 


1,170 


2,300 


2,259 


2,183 


84 


77 


77 


11,150 


10,211 


9,728 


1,700 


1,167 


1,021 


2,000 


1,933 


1,299 



Summary and Recommendations 



A large educationally deficient segment of Texas has become one of the 
major concerns of leaders in the State. This group of functional illiterates 
constitutes 11 per cent of our population fourteen years of age and older, or 
13. 4 per cent of our population twenty-five years of age and older. 

Texas has more than 731,000 functional illiterates in the fourteen year 
and older age group. The State ranks forty-first out of fifty-one states and 
territories with per cent of adults twenty-five years and older with less than 
five years of schooling. 

k 

Literacy Programs in Texas 

The first effort to teach illiterates in Texas was initiated with the 

l 

Works Progress Administration in 1936. This program included four areas of 
instruction: Literacy and Citizenship Education, General Education, Parent 

Education, and Vocational Education. 

Significant contributions were made in the areas of Literacy and Citizen- 
ship Education. Many citizens, taught to read and write, were able to pass 
their citizenship tests and more than one thousand young men were reclassified 
for military service. 

t * 

During six years the Works Progress Administration program taught 86,855 
adults to read and write. The effect of this program can be seen in the sta- 
tistics for the 45-69 ag« group twenty years later. 

There was little organized effort to combat illiteracy in Texas during 
the period from 194? -1957. 

New interest was created in literacy work by the establishment of the 
Baylor Literacy Center in 1957. The Baylor Literacy Center trained hundreds 

1 of teachers through workshops on the Baylor Campus and in cities throughout 

the State. 

: a 

! 



The Texas Literacy Council was organized in October, 1959? in Waco, 

Texas, as an indeplhdent, non-sectarian, and non-profit corporation. The 
Texas Literacy Council has established many training workshops to train 
teachers and leaders in literacy. Annual conferences held by the Texas Lit- 
eracy Council have helped keep the problems of illiteracy before the public. 

The Texas Literacy Council has encouraged the establishment of teaching cen- 
ters and the development of curriculum materials. 

There are twenty-five active literacy councils in Texas communities 
affiliated with the Texas Literacy Council. The most active councils are 
located in San Antonio, Corpus Christi, Victoria, and Tyler, Almost 1,000 
were enrolled in teaching centers in San Antonio during the year 1963-64, 

All teaching in these programs is done by voluntary teachers trained in 
literacy workshops. 

Programs to teach illiterates to read by television have been conducted 
by three or more television stations in Texas. The first program was carried 
by KWKC in Waco, Texas. Similar programs have been carried by WFAA in Dallas, 
Texas. The most recent such educational program was beamed by KLRN-TV, Austin, 
Texas. This program was beamed to the Austin and San Antonio areas. Little 
interest in the program was evidenced in Austin, while more than six hundred 
were enrolled in the television series in San Antonio. The organized efforts 
of the San Antonio Literacy Center greatly contributed to the effectiveness 
of the program in that area. Adults were encouraged to view the program and 
then go to a teaching literacy center for further study. 

'o 

The television programs were not filmed in this region hnd often did not 
reflect the culture or thinking of the adults viewing the program. There is 
a real need for material prepared in this section for a new television series. 

Junior and senior colleges have not been active in literacy training in 
recent years. Many classes in basic education were organized during the early 
days of the Veteran’s Program following World War II. 
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About one hundred adults are enrolled in basic education offered by col- 
leges in Texas. At least two of these programs are related to naturalization 
of aliens. 

Fourteen public schools offer basic education to fewer than four hundred 

adults; many of these programs offer remedial training prerequisite to voca- 1 

tional type training. Some of these programs have not been very well defined. 

The Manpower Development Training Act (MDTA) is a Federal law intended 

to alienate unemployment that is caused by lack of skills essential for avail- 
able Jobs. 

The Initial classes in literacy training in Texas are currently being 
conducted in San Antonio, Harlandale Independent School District and St. 
Philip’s College, with the occupational objective being Maids, General. A 

total of 180 people will be enrolled. Other proposals in literacy "and occu- 
pational training with the employment objectives of custodian, fa nning , and 
sewing machine operator are in the final stages of completion. One project 
in all-around fans machinery with literacy training has been approved to be 
conducted by Del Mar Technical Institute, Corpus Christ!. Another project 

involving literacy training for preparation of cooks has been approved for 
Laredo. 

Distribution of Illiteracy in Texas 
The percentage of 

. illiteracy is higher among Latin American and non-white groups than 
among the Anglo. 

illiteracy is higher in counties located in the extreme southwest, 

where eight counties have an illiteracy rate of more than 20 per cent. 

According to the i960 United States census, Texas has a total population 

of 9,581,528, of which 672,000 have less than five years schooling. There are 

5,031,000 adults 25 years and older. The rate of illiteracy is 13.4 per cent 
within this age group. 
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There are 731,218 illiterates out of a population of 6,562,992 ages four- 
teen and older. The rate of illiteracy is 11 per cent for this age group. 

There are eight counties with an illiteracy rate of more than 20 per cent. 
However, these counties are in sparsely populated areas. Thirty counties have 
an illiteracy rate between 10 and 20 per cent. These counties, located in the 
southwest and central areas of the State, have more than 123,277 illiterates. 

The greatest concentration of illiterates is found in twenty-one metro- 
politan areas, where there are more than 350,000 illiterates. There has been 
a definite trend toward urbanization of the educationally deficient. 

■Population Distribution by Ethnic Groups 

In the three ethnic groups fourteen years and older, the members are as 
follows: non-white - 779,316; Latin American - 852,597; Anglo - 4,931,079; 

giving a total of 6,562,992. There are a total of 731,218 individuals four- 
teen years and older with less than five years of schooling. The groups are 
divided as follows: Latin American - 325,392; Anglo - 259,853; non-white - 
145,973. 

There are 60,000 functional illiterates within the three ethnic groups 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty-four. Latin Americans make up the 
largest group with 35,000, which is more than 50 per cent. 

Population Changes by Ethnic Groups 

During the ten year period 1950-1960, the rate of growth of the non-white * . 

and the Anglo population was slightly more than 22 per cent, while the growth 
among Latin Americans was 37 per cent. 

The Latin American group is expected to grow at a much faster rate than 
the other racial groups. It is predicted that the Latin American group will 
be about 22 per cent of the total population by 2000 A.D. 

Alien Population 

The presence of a large registered alien population appears to be a con 
tributing factor to illiteracy. 
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There are 241,001 registered aliens in Texas of which 204,382 are Mexican 
aliens. 

About 20,000 Mexican aliens legally enter the State each year. Many il- 
legal entries are reported. 

There are about 5*000 aliens naturalized each year. At the present rate 
of immigration, the number of aliens is increased by about 15,000 each year. 

Illiteracy in Relation to Migrants 

There are more than 128,000 migrants, including men, women, and children, 
in Texas. 

More than 95,000 of these leave the State for employment, while 33,000 
remain in the State for farm labor jobs. 

There is a high rate of illiteracy in counties with the largest number 
of migrants. Hidalgo County, with the largest number, has an illiteracy rate 
°f 18*5 per cent, while Maverick, Zavala, and Starr Counties, with more than 
3*000 migrants each, have an illiteracy rate of more than 20 per cent. 

, TV 

The large number of children among the migrants presents some real edu- 
cational problems. It is estimated that as many as 44,600 children, under 
sixteen years of age, are in the migrant group. 

Five pilot projects have been organized to give accelerated educational 
programs to migrant children in South Texas. Five additional programs will 
be initiated during the 1964-65 school year. 

About one-fourth of the illiterate population is located in the areas of 
high concentration of migrant workers. 

Illiteracy in Relation to Crime 

Examination of data showing educational level of Texas Inmates Indicates 
a high rate of illiteracy. A study done over a ten year period, 1950-1960, 
on all new inmates reveals that 16.9 per cent were completely illiterate, 12.7 
per cent had a grade equivalence of three years, 12.5 per cent four years, and 
13.5 per cent five years. 
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The results of 950 questionnaires administered to youth at the Gatesville 
State School for Boys show a low level- of educational achievement among the 
boys and their parents. 

Economic Status Related to 
Median School Year Completed~and 
Median Family Income 

The rate of illiteracy is higher in areas with a declining economy. 

Areas of expanding economy have lower rates of illiteracy. 

In twelve counties with a median school year of less than seven years of 
schooling, the average median income"^ less than $2,500, whereas counties 
with a median of twelve years of schooling have a median family income of 
more than $5,600. 

When the median educational level of a county is raised, the average 
family income is generally higher. The average median income of counties is 
increased at the rate of $500 for each additional year of schooling. 

Unemployment Among Illiterates 

It has not been possible to determine the full extent of unemployment 
among the educationally ueficient, as many do not register in Texas Employ- 
ment Commission offices. 

According to data ba<‘ed on tabulation and estimates from active files in 
Texas Employment Commission offices, there were 76,867 adults unemployed with 
less than an eighth grade education. Of this number, 8,763 individuals had 
no formal schooling, 1,504 had one year of schooling, 3,532 had two years of 
schooling, 6,08l three years, and 6,962 had four years of schooling. 

The number of individuals receiving surplus commodities is another indi- * 
cation of unemployment. Counties with a high rate of illiteracy received 
larger welfare in the form of commodities. Fo? Instance, in Duval County an 
average of 4,000 persons received commodities each month. Starr County, with 
a total population of 17,137, received commodities for about 5,000 individuals 
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each month. This raaans almost one -third of the population of this county 
received welfare. 

Almost twelve thousand persons were given commodities per month in Fort 
Worth, 12,487 in San Antonio, 17,932 in Harris County, and 13,991 in Dallas. 

GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

The large number of educationally deficient adults will continue to cre- 
ate serious social and economic problems unless immediate steps are taken to 
relieve the problem. 

The problem of training the educationally deficient adult is a major 
responsibility of the State educational system. The Texas Education Agency 
should assume the responsibility of initiating a program of basic and voca- 
tional training, setting standards and administrative policies. 

The programs of basic education and vocational training for adults should 
be organized and administered in the local school system or in a local college 
or university. 

Since illiteracy is more than an educational proolem, other agencies, 
including Welfare, Health, and the Texas Employment Commission, should be 
involved in State and community projects. These agencies can help locate, 
enlist, and encourage the educationally deficient to attend programs of basic 
education and vocational training. Local groups from churches, civic clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, industry and business can encourage and promote 
local participation. 

The following recommendations are made in an effort to meet the needs of 
the educationally deficient: 
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Encourage Governor John Connally to appoint a committee on Literacy and 
Basic Education to study ways of initiating a cooperative State attack 
upon illiteracy, using all the educational, social, welfare, and economic 
resources of the State. Such committee would encourage the cooperative 

efforts of all social and welfare agencies in enlisting, motivating, and 
training the educationally deficient. 

' Develop a philosophy of education based on the assumption that education 
is a life-long process and that the State has a responsibility in provid- 
ing basic continuing education to the adult citizenship. 

Establish a State program of adult basic education with full-time director. 
Such program of basic adult education should be in the Vocational Division 
of the Texas Education Agency. Basic education of adults should be closely 
related to vocational and citizenship training. 

Encourage the Fifty-ninth Legislature to pass legislation authorizing the 
use of local and State funds in basic adult education. 

Encourage local educational units to enforce compulsory school attendance 

laws. Special attention should be given to the school attendance of chil- 
dren of migrants. 

Study the ten migrant project schools presently being conducted for chil- 
dren of migrants, with view to expand this program to include programs of 
basic education for the parents. 

Encourage the Commissioner of Education and Governor of Texas to establish 
working relations with Government of Mexico to deal with some of the prob- 
lems of illiteracy common to the State of Texas and to Mexico. - 

Promote further studies into the psychological and social needs of the 
educationally deficient. 
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